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EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS AND nideiieeaetaaiidiiads 


CIVILIAN MORALE IN WARTIME 


THE reactions of Americans to the war 
erisis vary widely from individual to indi- 
vidual, but the behavior of many people 
falls into one of two broad elassifications. 
The first of these general types of reaction 
is that of an escape pattern of behavior, a 
running away from reality. It may ex- 
hibit itself in a ‘‘business-as-usual’’ type 
of thinking. Such a person interprets all 
war information very optimistically, talks 
always about the military victories of the 
United Nations and never of the defeats. 
This same eseape reaction may show itself 
in preoccupation with ordinary routine 
matters so that the individual tends to shut 
out all consideration of national or interna- 
tional crises. A second general type of re- 
action is quite the opposite, for persons 
falling in this category exhibit a sort of 
hysterical desire for action of some sort. 
They are not at all sure what the action 
should be, but somebody should do some- 
thing and do it quickly. They engage fev- 
erishly in all sorts of activities without re- 
gard to their usefulness or the ultimate out- 
come of the activity. They may lose much 
sleep and become fatigued, thereby becom- 
ing less efficient because of their over-ac- 
tivity. Such a person may use the war ac- 
tivity as an excuse for not doing his own 
job well, or for exhibiting irritability or 
bad temper, or for engaging in behavior 
which borders upon license. 

Few people, of course, fall into the two 
extreme types of behavior just described. 
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us are somewhere between these 


Most of 
two extremes, but many of us, nevertheless, 
are behaving in a way which is suggestive 
of one behavior description or the other. 
certain funda- 


Back of this behavior lie 


mental emotional problems and _ frustra- 


tions which provide explanation for much 
irrational and ineffective behavior. Some 


knowledge of the fundamental drives of 


human beings, plus eareful observation in 
various parts of the country during recent 
weeks, has convinced me that most of us 


three fundamental emotional prob 


These I am 


face 
lems. analyzing below, to 
gether with some suggestions on how the 
problems may be met. 

I. A Lack of Personal Relationship and 
Contribution to the War Effort. 


of helplessness with regard to the world 


This sense 


shaking events that have been and are tak 
ing place is characteristic of many of us 
We simply do not know what to do, and 
vet we should like to do something that 
would help resolve our personal crisis and 
the national crisis. Many of us are too old, 
or too young, or we lack certain skills, or 
we are in civilian work and our efforts seem 
to bear little relationship to the direct war 
effort which seems so important. Some of 
the activities that may help us to reduce 
the strength of this emotional problem are 
listed below: 

a. Each of us should do something directly re 
lated to civilian-defense and war effort. There are 


many different civilian-defense jobs and perform 
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g one of them help one personally as we ll as 
make 1 contribution in a small way to de fense. 
Dr ( p a ps ch 1 England who 
recently lectured in this country, stated that the 
English ] | re | 9 ibly f neu 
prot ! because this 9 ¢lvillan War and 
ct engaged In 
me 1 of defer To This large amount of 
( people from becoming morbid. I am 
7 1 tl t st it this nation will 
, nt g point of ew will be 
next few montl bet r ¢ivilan-detense 
! ner ts nto f l a i After that we 
} so mu t lo tl r emotional 
f itions will be ssened 
b. I h of has a du I pon bi y for 
nulating r thinking on the part of ourselves 
ind our wiates This mean direct ¢1 ng 
ny pr ip id rumors, an insistence upon ra 
tional thought whenever any problem is up for 
discussion. Here again, the English people have 
learned tl Importance of talking very little, even 
in small groups, about the war effort and of redue 
ng the amount « rossip and idle talk. This is a 
Co ril 101 DY om n 
ec. We can support others who actually are en- 
gaged in direct war effort. Most of us will have to 
I nortar | en brie | \ ! this p 
p both f n and po Ca thos dire tly 
tl ir eff cannot be the most 
ff ive \M n give financial support ») War 
causes as the irise; We can speak encouragingly 
ind } ( sup pe Ons » those who bear heavy 
esp | We can encoul free speech and 
ré erith n | it t pv us 
ittacks upon politic business and military lead 
ers, en ndered by enol ind selfishness 
d. It is important that each of us sees the sig 
nificance of his own civilian occupation to the up- 
holding of our country, economically and. socially. 
A very il contril m that each of us can make 
to ft war effort is to do our own job well. A war 
between nations is not merely a war between armies, 
| war be 1] ples Mach of us who is per 
forming an ¢ ntial funetion in the economie, 
a ‘ and home fe of the natior aid 
ng the war rt 


lI. Living Under 


There is no question but that the 


Constant Emotional 


T NSION. 
barrage of newspaper and radio communi- 
cations regarding the war, the changes that 


we see taking place in the lives of our 


friends and our family and the knowledge 
that 


the nation is engaging in a gigantie 
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struggle for existence keep all of us in a 


constant state of tension. Some sugges- 


tions for relieving this tension are as fol- 


lows: 
a. We should limit our exposure to war news 
emanating from newspaper and radio. This does 


not mean that we should stick our heads in the sand 
and attempt a kind of intellectual isolationism, but 
it does mean that there is just as much harm in an 
over-exposure to shattering war news as there is in 
over-exposure of the physical body to 40-degree 
below-zero weather. One newspaper and one or two 
newscasts a day should be the limit of the average 
person. 

b. We should be quite aware of the psychological 
mechanisms that operate when frustration to de 
Kach of 


perately to do something but is unable to do very 


sired activity takes place. us wants des 


much. This sense of frustration is likely to lead 
to aggressive behavior directed against perfectly 
We should be on the 
guard for irritation and belligerent behavior di 


innocent parties or situations. 


rected toward others merely because we have certain 
tensions that demand relief. 

ce. One of the most effective ways to secure such 
relief is through having a program of recreational 
activities involving both physical movement and 
creative activity. Each of us needs a personal 
recreation program involving physical exercise, as 
well as activity in general, that will remove us for 
the time being from the danger of morbidity and 
worry. We need to find, in other words, activity 
that will give us direct relief from the wartime 
tensions. In this same connection, one’s personal 
health should be guarded as jealously as we attempt 
The 
matter of 


to guard our bank accounts and our homes. 
personal efficiency of each person is a 
very real moment in time of war. As a consequence, 
we are guilty of a serious lack of patriotism if we 


fail to guard our health and keep our efficiency 


high. Plenty of sleep, an adequate diet and a 
planned recreation program will go far toward 


keeping us physically and mentally in tone for the 
most efficient effort. 


III. A Sense of Insecurity and a Fear of 
Impending Disaster, both Personal and Na- 
tional. Many of us fear that the ideals and 
voals for which we have striven all our lives 
will be swept away during the period of the 
war. It may even appear to us that our 
nation cannot continue to exist as a demo- 
cratic institution. 


We may wonder what is 
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eoing to happen to the value of our money, 
We do not 
know with any degree of certainty the an- 
I have three 


to our jobs and to our families. 


swer to any of these questions. 
specific Suggestions to make about meeting 
this fear of the future. 

a. We must, both personally and as a nation, for 
get that we are ‘‘defending ourselves’’ and think 
about doing something constructive over a long 
period of time. ‘‘This nation has a rendezvous 
with destiny,’’ which means more than merely pro 
tecting ouselves from the attacks of an enemy. It 
means that we must set up an objective for con- 
structive action for the next ten, twenty, thirty or 
forty years. Feeling that we are doing something 
constructively as a nation and as a leader in the 
world of affairs will do much toward giving us a 
feeling of security for the future. We can not long 
maintain our morale and merely think of ourselves 
defensively. After the military victory is won, we 
still have a Jong battle ahead in the realization of 
such an objective as individual human liberty for 
all. 

b. We must see as individuals that much of our 
security rests within us rather than in the material 
circumstances of our environment. If we have con 
victions of right and wrong, of the values to which 
we must personally adhere, these convictions should 
remain with us regardless of what happens to our 
nation economically or financially, or regardless of 
what happens to the geography of the world. Toa 
considerable degree security is a matter of one’s 
convictions and sense of values. There are many 
people in the conquered countries whose bodies are 


battered and whose country is ruined, but who have 


Bwemt@... 
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a sense of rightness about their own behavior that 
gives them a greater sense of security than some 
of us in this free land have at the present moment. 

ce. We build 


beauty and idealism into our lives as compensation 


must deliberately seek to some 


for the necessary exposure to the brutalities of the 
war. War is brutal and can be nothing else. We 


t casualty lists, 


shall get accustomed to looking at 
to seeing pictures of people who are starved and 
wounded and beaten, to seeing human values trod 
underfoot. Because of these inevitable cons« 
quences of war, we must build some beauty into our 


This 


beauty may be in the form of musie, or literature, 


lives as a matter of balance and sanity. 
or friendship, or contact with the great out-of-doors. 
It means the development of spiritual values, by 
whatever means. It is thus that we build security 


and beauty and rightness into our lives. 

All that I have said above means that we 
must rapidly become more mature in our 
outlook on the world about us and concern 
ing our part in it. We must balance care 
ful thinking, energetic activity and emo 
tional release. Two things that were once 
said by Grace Loucks Elliott about the ma 
ture person have remained with me for 
This writer gave two major 
Such 


many years. 
characteristics of the mature person. 
a person is able, first, to recognize the sig 
nificance of the present and to live in it, 
and second, to accept pain and to wait. 
Such maturity will be needed during the 


next few years. 





A CONFERENCE ON JUNIOR-COLLEGE 
TERMINAL EDUCATION IN 
WARTIME 

“ApvisoRY Service to Students in Wartime 
* was the first topic to be considered by the 
Second Annual Conference of Junior-College 
Faculty Members and Administrators, held at 
the University of California at Los Angeles, 
July 22-23. 


Angeles City College, and director of the uni 


Roseo C. Ingalls, direetor, Los 
versity’s summer-session workshop on terminal 
education, presided at the first session. Among 
those participating in the program were: Phebe 
Ward, co-ordinator of community surveys for 


the San Francisco Junior College, and super 
visor of induction and placement counseling, 
San Diego Voeational High School and Junior 
College, who discussed the work of women in 
war industries; Edward Ruenitz, dean of men, 
Santa Moniea (Calif.) Junior College, and C. 
H. Anderson, Weber College Utah), 
who deseribed the CPT program for the fall 
Kenneth M. 

Angeles City College, who presented the report 


(Ogden, 


term; Kerans, dean of men, Los 
of a preceding conference on the military-ser 


A. Watson, of the 


university, who diseussed ESMDT programs in 


vice reserves; and Thomas 


junior colleges. 
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John W. 


sided over by 


I tie ( nel se lon, pre 
I] wson, president, Pasadena Junior ¢ ollege, 
nd pi el AA JC. dist ed Junior-Col 
eo \ e! to War Veeds Richard J 
Wer yresident, Sal ( {.) Junior Col 
leve, and pre e} Califor Junior College 
ederation, presented recent recommendations 


he Edueational Policies Commission of the 


NEA Che signi 


\ the theme ota panel di 


cance of the workshop method 
scussion in which 
were: C. Clair Jordan, Albert 
Junior College; Robert A. 
director of vocational Weber Col 
lege; Margaret B. KX lein, Corpus Christ 

lex.) Junior College; Edwin M. Hall, Long 
College; and Imo P. 


“Priori 


Clarke, 


| edueation, 


iInlor 
Baughman, Los Angeles City College. 
ties and In peratives” was the subject discussed 
lean of the Sehool of Edu 
cation of the university. 

President Werner was the chairman of the 
third ‘ ion, the theme of which 


Philo 


ial =Kdueation.” 


Was “The 
ophy of Junior-College Ter 
Among the 


superintendent of 


Developing 
participants 
Gould, 

Angele S; 


van, director ot 


deputy 
Director Clarke; J. 


were Arthur 
Gra 
vocational education, 
vo public schools; Director Ingalls; and 
and 


Toews, director of counseling 


dance, Santa Monica Junior College. 
The topie of the 
was “The e Administra 
Make Plans for the Fall Term.” 


Sheldon M. Hayden, Santa Moniea Junior Col 


final session (a luncheon 


Junior-Colleg 


meeting ) 


tor and Faculty 


lee, pre ided, The speakers included Orvil Ie 
Myers, Los Angeles City 
College Functions on More than One Campus”; 


College, “The Junior 


C. C. Stewart, co-ordinator of placement, fol- 


low-up, and continuation training, Pasadena 
Junior College, “Extension of the Co-operative 


Plan by Har- 


beson, “Faculty Personnel Problems and Plans.” 


Junior Colleges’; and President 


Twenty-six different institutions were repre- 


] 


1 
sented in one or more of the conference sessions. 


DO TEACHERS PARTICIPATE SUF- 
FICIENTLY IN COMMUNITY 
ACTIVITIES? 


| 
plication at least, negative answers were 


given to the above question by two speakers at 


By n 


the 11th Annual Conference for Administrative 
Officers of 


Publie and Private Schools, held at 
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the Univer ity ol Chicago, July 20-24, and re 
ferred to in SCHOOL AND Society, August 1. 
Said E. 
Toledo, Ohio: 


Leslie Bowsher, superintendent of 
schools, 


The school personnel can expect better co-opera 
tion from the community when they recognize that 
there are other community activities which must 
be supported and make their contributions to that 
end. . 

After all, 
determine whether that community will have good 


public opinion in a community will 


schools or poor schools. Any community can have 
the type of school system which it desires and is 
willing to support. The community has a definite 
obligation in providing edueational opportunity for 
its children, and the personnel of the school system 
has a definite obligation to its community. 

War conditions have developed unusual and ab 
normal home situations. Where both parents may 
be employed in industry, added social responsibili- 
ties have been placed on other agencies in the com 
munity. The problems of the schools have been in- 
creased ... to meet the needs of civilian and na 
tional defense. Never in the history of Ameriea 
have the local community, the state, and the nation 
depended on teachers and those engaged in the job 
of education for help in a thousand ways as at the 
present time. 

Therefore the schools must meet this multitude of 
community challenges that this democracy of ours 


may not pass into oblivion, 


Robert G. Buzzard, president, Eastern Ili 
nois State Teachers College (Charleston), stated 
that, in his judgment, lack of co-operation in 
community activities on the part of teachers is 
due in large measure to the conservatism of the 
community itself. Apparently the average com- 
munity is satisfied to have its teachers and 
pupils do their teaching and learning jobs pass 
ing well and not use their energies in solving 
out-of-school problems. But this seems to be 


an unfortunate attitude—at least, President 


Buzzard quotes a “high-school social-science 
teacher” as saying: 

..+ new ideas are still mistrusted by many influen- 
tial citizens who have prospered under the status 
quo and wish their youth to maintain things as they 
are. Such persons fear change and realize that 
ideas are the most potent cause of change. There- 
fore they insist that the school plan conform to 


tradition. 
As a consequence of this conservatism, Presi- 


dent Buzzard contends: 
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the average high-school graduate who bx 
omes a candidate for teacher-training—and who is 
iter to be turned out capable of rendering effective 
community service along with teaching duties—is 
as a rule woefully ignorant of the problems and 
own 


funetionings of his home community, and 


equally unaware of the teacher’s theoretical rela 
tionship to the environment... . 

These young adults, who could be made the wedge 
for insisting upon certain teacher-community lead 
they 


training for community living, now readily adopt 


ership had received significant high-school 
the current community philosophy. .. . 

The boys and girls graduating from the average 
American high school have been carefully kept 
apart from the management of immediate environ 
mental happenings—not by design of the high 
school teaching staff but by the almost universal 
barrier of adult attitudes toward the sacredness of 


the classroom. 


The press release from which the quoted state 


iments were taken closes as follows: 


President Buzzard declared that the ideal teacher 
would be one who had achieved such an integral 
position in the life and activities of the community 
that he 


teacher. 


would not be specifically thought of as a 


ROBERT GARRETT GIVES TO PRINCE- 
TON A PRICELESS COLLECTION 
OF BOOKS AND MSS. 

As a result of the generosity of Robert Gar 
rett, of Baltimore, the Princeton University Li- 


brary now possesses “a larger collection of 
Arabie manuscripts than any other academic 
institution in the world and one of the three 
best collections of Western European manu 
scripts in this country.” 

The Garrett Collection is in 


The first comprises about 5,000 items, which Mr. 


two sections. 


Garrett had collected over a period of four 
decades and which he had placed on deposit for 
safekeeping and study in the Princeton Uni 
is a 


versity Library. The second unit 


of 6,000 Arabie manuscripts, formerly in the 


group 
posession of a British orientalist and reputed 
to be the largest and most valuable collection 
of Arabie manuscripts in private hands, which 
Mr. Garrett, in collaboration with his brother, 
the late John W. Garrett, former Ambassador 
to Italy, recently acquired. 

In addition to the Arabie titles, the collection 
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contains items from Western Europe, Greece, 
Turkey, 
Egypt, and the Far East. 


Persia, India, Armenia, Abyssinia, 


The period covered 


by the manuscripts is from the eighth to the 


nineteenth centuries, inclusive, with the excep 
tion of the Egyptian papyri, which date from 
the pre-Christian era. 
Among the Arabie and Islamic manuseripts, 
works are of 
Hitt, 
William 


S. Paton Foundation, for example, points to 


the medieal and scientific particu 


lar interest. Philip K. 


professor ot 


Semitie literature on the and Annie 


a voluminous translation of Galen’s works on 
anatomy and medicine by the Syrian Nestor 
ian Joannitius (Hunayn Ibn-Ishae, died 873), 


1176 


manuseript or 


extant 
this 


copied in and antedating any 
Greek 


work, as “outstanding among the Garrett treas 


Latin version of 


ures.” 

The presence in this country, removed from 
possible war damage which has already wiped 
out other collections, of this large group of rare 
manuseripts and their availability for scholarly 


study was commented upon by Professor Hitti: 


The importance of the acquisition and study of 
such collections of Arabica and Islamica transcends 
narrow academie considerations. The global war in 
which we find ourselves at present engulfed has at 
last thrust upon our consciousness the feeling that 
we live in an interdependent world. If in time 


of war the defense of Iraq, Iran, Turkey, and 
Egypt looms in significance as an essential factor 
a study of the 


in the defense of America, surely 


languages, literatures, religions, philosophy, art 
and history of such lands can no more be con 


sidered a luxury in time of peace. 


Robert Garrett, who graduated from the uni 
versity in 1897, is senior member, from point 
of service, of the university’s board of trustees 
While Mr. Garrett 


is known today as a financier and art collector, 


and is a Baltimore banker. 


nearly a half century ago his athletic feats 


wide attention. As captain of the 


track 


four Princeton athletes to the first of the mod 


attracted 
Princeton team, he led a delegation of 
ern Olympic Games, held in Athens in 1596, 
Mr. Garrett’s brother, John W. Garrett, 


died on June 26, 1942, was a Princeton graduate 


W ho 


of 1895 and was for many years in the diplo 


matie service. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 
NOVEMBER 8-14 


“KpuCcATION for Free Men” has been an- 
nounced as this ye ar’s theme of Ameriean Edu- 
cation Week, the observance ot whieh Is spon- 


the NEA, 


the American 


ored @0 ope ratively by 
Legion, the U. S. Offiee of Edueation, and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


American Edueation Week grew out ol the 


erious educational weaknesses revealed by the 
experiences Ot World War I. It was first ob- 
erved in 1921. Sinee that time, its “broad 
purpose has become that of acquainting the 


people with the needs, aims, and achievements 


” 


schools. 


The program for the present year comprises 


the following topies, one for each day begin- 
ning Sunday, November 8: “Renewing Our 
Faith,” “Serving Wartime Needs,” “Building 
Strong Bodies,” “Developing Loyal Citizens,” 


“Cultivating Knowledge and Skills,” “Establish- 


ing Sturdy Character,” and “Strengthening 


Morale for Victory.’ 


Suggestions for earrying out the program may 


, 


be obtained, as in former years, from the head- 
quartet of the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
NW, Washington, D. C. 


Street, 


SECRET SCHOOLS IN POLAND 
S. H an illuminating note 


Journal of 


KAHN contributes 
under the above title to The Educa- 
19-42. 


an indication of what happens to 


tion (London), July, [It is particularly 
Important as 
national edueation and national culture in Nazi- 


cong lene d land 
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Polish 


today attending secret schools and learning from 


Hundreds of thousands of students are 
literature printed in underground publishing houses 
in occupied Poland. 

Imitating underground learning methods used 
during the century and a half when Poland was 
and the forbidden, patriotic 


partitioned tongue 


professors and teachers have organized what is 


referred to as ‘‘traveling’’ universities. Regular 
high-school and university courses are arranged, 
and examinations are held at regular intervals as in 
normal times. This is free Poland’s answer to the 
intense and thorough efforts of the Nazis to wipe 
out everything that would preserve Polish culture 
and literature. 

After the fall of Poland a German commission 
was appointed by the administrators of the con- 
quered territory to censor all reading matter in 
The 
list of prohibited books covers 49 pages and in- 
cludes the names of about 1,500 Polish 
The number of books banned is between 4,000 and 


5,000. . 


book stores, libraries, and publishing houses. 
authors. 


Nothing in the way of print has es- 
caped the German censor—history, literature, so- 
economics, philosophy, politics, natural 


geography, 
juvenile literature, art 


ciology, 
literature, 
All biog- 


science, statisties, tourist 
everything. 

raphies of Poles and all histories of Polish culture, 
civilization, and art have been destroyed. . Even 
the books concerned only with the trend of Polish 
cultural development were banned, no matter how 
little 


too, are banned, as is all descriptive and statistical 


insignificant or known. Geography books, 


literature. This discloses a careful plan of destroy- 
ing everything that might show the development 
and progress of Poland during its twenty years of 


freedom. 


Notes amd News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
Monror G. West- 


minster Foundation of the Presbyterian Chureh 


EVERETT, director of the 


in the Philadelphia area, was inaugurated as 
president of the new Trinity University, July 
1. Trinity University (Waxahachie, Tex.) has 
San 


merged with the University of Antonio, 


but will continue to be known by its original 


although located in the latter city. 


Epitn R. Macau ey, head of the department 


of English, Gunston Hall (Washington, D. C.), 
has been appointed headmistress, Girls’ Latin 


School of sueceeding Lillian M. 


Kloppel, who has retired after six years of 


Baltimore, 


service. 


director, St. 
Johnsbury (Vt.) Academy Summer School for 


MarJorigeE ALprRicH LANDON, 
Girls, has been appointed director and dean, 
Chandler Schools 


announcement, August 


(Boston), according to an 
1, by Frank Palmer 
Speare, president emeritus, Northeastern Uni- 


versity. 


CHARLES H. Fisuer, former president, West- 
ern Washington College of Edueation (Belling- 
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ham), has been appointed dean, Huron (S. D.) 
College. 

Mrs. VACHEL LINDSAY, headmistress, Oxford 
(Hartford), has 
pointed dean of women, Hillyer Junior College, 


Hartford. 


School for Girls been ap 


Tue VeRY REVEREND JOHN B. Reese, O.P., 
former chaplain and professor of education and 
religion, Providence (R. 1.) College, has been 
elected prior and appointed pastor of St. Vin 
cent Ferrer’s Church, New York City. 


Ropert G. CHAPMAN, assistant professor of 
mechanical engineering, Duke University, has 
been appointed head of the department of me- 
chanical engineering, University of Vermont. 


WALTER CurTrerR, field representative of the 
North Carolina Highway Safety Division, has 
been appointed administrative assistant at the 
Center for Safety Edueation, New York Uni 
Dr. Cutter will assist Herbert J. Stack, 
director of the center, in promoting educational 


versity. 


work in safety and conservation related to the 
war emergency. 

MitpreD H. McAresg, president, Wellesley 
College, was inducted into office, August 3, as 
director of the WAVES, women’s reserve corps 
of the Navy. 
Atlanta, has 


Dorothy Foster, a business wo 


man of been named _ assistant 


director. 
W. N. Lowry, professor of physics, Bucknell 


University (Lewisburg, Pa.), has been ap- 


pointed head of the department. 

THE ReveREND Hartanp E. Hogue, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, 
(Calif.), has been appointed associate professor 


Pomona 


of religion, Seripps College, to fill the chair 
formerly occupied by John W. Darr. 


Roy D. Euuiort, advertising counsel for the 
Norwood Engineering Company, has been ap 
pointed assistant professor of marketing and 
advertising, College of Business Administra 
tion, Northeastern University. 


THE following persons have been recently ap- 
pointed to the staff of Mount Union College 
(Allianee, Ohio) : 
of directed teaching, Kentucky Wesleyan Col 
lege (Winchester), assistant professor of edu 


Corinne Mullins, supervisor 
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cation, and Robert P. Fountain, direetor of the 
A Cappella Choir and instructor in voice. 


FraNcIS M. Hassrouck, assistant professor 
of Romance languages, Duke University, has 
been appointed by the Department of State as 
special assistant to the United States Ambas 
sador to Uruguay. 

SUZANNE ENGELMANN, whose book, “Theory 
of Instruction in Germany,” was required read 
ing for all prospective teachers in Germany 
prior to the Nazi regime, has been appointed 
Wilson College 


burg, Pa.), for the academic year, 


(Chambers 
1942-43. 


The visiting leetureships are made possible by 


visiting lecturer, 


a “guest-scholar fund created by the faculty 
and staff to bring to the campus and orient 
in American academic ways European scholars 
who have been forced to give up their careers 


in their native countries.” 


LAYTANO, professor of American 


Porto 


DANTE DE 


history, University of Alegre (Brazil), 


arrived in Washington, July 22, as a guest of 
the Department of State. 


the author of a number of books that deal with 


Dr. de Laytano is 


studies of Negro life and culture in Brazil. He 
has also made a study of linguistics in his coun 
try, especially among the fishermen of the south 


coast and among cattlemen. 


A. A. ReEeEp, 


Division, University of Nebraska, has been ap 


director emeritus, Extension 
pointed deputy state superintendent of schools, 
Nebraska, to sueceed Charles F. Dienst, who has 
been called to service with the Army. 


Mrs. Miuprep Fisuer has been appointed 
superintendent of schools, Kay County (Okla.), 
to finish the unexpired term of her husband, 
Ted R. Fisher, who has been given leave of 
absence to enter aviation training. 

Mrs. Arno_p BurkB, head of the department 
High 


superintendent of 


of home economics, Gayville (S. D.) 
School, has 
schools, Yankton County, 8S. D. 


been elected 


CLInTON Conroy TRILLINGHAM, assistant su 
perintendent of schools, Los Angeles County 
(Calif.), was appointed to the superintendency 
by the county board of supervisors, July 21. 
Dr. Trillingham ranked third on a nation-wide 


civil-service examination called to choose a sue 
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Clifton, whose death 
, April 11. 
College ot 


cessor to the late Archie R. 
reported In SCHOO AND SOCIETY 


Walter D 
Hducation, University of 


Cocking, tormer dean, 
Georgia, ranked first 


ition, and Rudolph D. Lindquist, 


in the examin 
director, Cranbrook Sehool tor Boys ( Bloom- 
eld Lhi Ml cl , placed second. 

Cart H. Porrer-SuikLey, superintendent ¢ 
chools, Lb: rrington (Rh. l. 9 has been elected 
superintendent of schools, Hingham (Mass.), to 


weeed the late Orvis K. Collins, whose death 


Was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 13. 


K. J 


tendant of schools, De 


Davis, whose appointinent 
Witt (Nebr.), was re 
AND SOCIETY, May 17, 19-41, 
Nebr.) as su- 


as superin- 


ported In SCHOOL 
has returned to Newman Grove 


perintendent of schools. 


R. I. HAMMOND has been elected superintend 
ent of schools, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 

C. P. Bowpb.e, principal, Van Wert (Ohio) 
High Sehool, has been elected superintendent ot 


schools, re placing C. D. Fox, whose election to 
the superintendency, Steubenville (Ohio), was 


reported in SCHOOL AND Society, July 18. 


F. M 


School, 


JACKSON, principal, Glenwood High 
New 


superintendent of schools, to sueceed John W. 


Boston (Ohio), has been elected 


whose the superintend 


New 


In SCHOO! 


Evans, acceptance Ol 


ency, Philadelphia (Ohio), was reported 


AND Society, June 27. 


Ricuarp A, MARTIN, acting superintendent 
of schools, Plymouth (N. H.) District, has been 
elected superintendent of schools, Supervisory 


Union No. 21, N. H. 


Recent Deaths 


Sir WintutiAM MATTHEW FLINDERS PETRIE, 


well-known British archaeologist, died in Jeru- 
salem, July 28, at the age of eighty-nine years. 
Sir Flinder’s early archaeological work (1875 
I880) was devoted to a survey of British ruins. 
In 1880 he began his important work in Egypt 
IS92 had established as an 


and by become 


archaeologist. During the latter year he was 
appointed Edwards professor of Kev ptology at 
College that he 


until his retirement, Sir Flinders, 


(London), a 


1933. 


University 
held 


who was known a 


post 


s the “dean of diggers,” pub 


lished 75 volumes on various phases of his dis 
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coveries, among which are: “Inductive Metrol 
ogy” (1875), “Ten Years’ Diggings in Egypt” 
(1893), and “Seventy Years in Archaeology” 
(1932). 

THE REVEREND HERBERT EpWarD DouGLas 
BLAKISTON, president (1907-38), Trinity Col 
lege, Oxford University, died, July 28. Dr. 


Blakiston had served the college since 1887 as 


tutor, senior tutor, auditor, classical-honors 
moderator, and finally president. From 1917 
to 1920 he also served as vice-chancellor of the 


Blakiston 


years old at the time of his death. 


university. Dr. was seventy-nine 


Epwarp A. MILLER, former supervisor of the 
department of architectural drawing, Cooper 
Union (New York City), died, July 28. Mr. 
Miller, who had reached his eighty-ninth birth- 
union 

1914 


day, July 27, joined the staff of the 
(1882) and served as supervisor from 
until his retirement, 1934. 

ALEXANDER CLARENCE FLICK, retired director 
of the New York State Department of Archives 
and History, died, July 30, at the age of sev- 
enty-two years. Dr. Flick had served as pro- 
fessor of European history (1896-1916) and 
head of the department of history (1916-23), 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University. In 1923, he be- 
came state historian and director of the archives, 
a post that he held until his retirement, 1939. 


WILLIAM JESSE GoAD LAND, professor emer- 
itus of botany, the University of Chicago, died, 
August 1, at the age of seventy-six years. 
Dr. Land served the university as instructor 
(1906-11), 


professor 


associate 
(1928 ) 


assistant professor and 
(1911-28), 


until his retirement, 1931. 


and professor 


ELEANOR WoopwortH HALg, founder of the 
Ames Family School (Chicopee, Mass.), died, 
August 2, at the age of seventy-four years. 
Mrs. Hale, who founded what was reported to 
be “the 


in the state” 


first school of Progressive edueation 
(1918), was also an authority on 
early American history. She was the Massa- 
chusetts representative at the time the Mount 
Vernon Association for the Purchase and Pres- 


ervation of Washington’s Home was formed. 


Isaac TAYLOR HEADLAND, emeritus Faweett 
professor of religious education, Mount Union 


College (Alliance, Ohio), died, August 2, at the 
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ve of eighty-two years. Dr. Headland taught 
at Peking (China) University, 1890-1907. He 
joined the staff of Mount Union College (1915) 
as a teacher of comparative religion and phi 
became emeritus 


and Faweett pro 


1937. 


losophy 
fessor, 

EpwIN CARLETON ANDREWS, superintendent 
(1910-1938), 


died, August 2, at the age of seventy-nine years. 


of schools Greenwich (Conn.), 
Mr. Andrews had at one time been prineipal of 
the training school, Willimantie (Conn.) State 
Teachers College. 

Ropert H. B. 
Louis Country Day School, died, August 2, at 


THOMPSON, headmaster, St. 


the age of fifty-seven years. 

RicHARD WILLSTAETTER, Winner of the Nobel 
Prize (in chemistry), 1915, died recently, ac- 
cording to a report to The New York Times, 


August 3. 


was given for his research in chlorophyll and 


Dr. Willstaetter, to whom the prize 


other vegetable colorants, had been professor of 
chemistry and director of bio-chemical research 
(1905-12), Institute of 
Zurich. Later he held the chair in chemistry 
at the Wilhelm 
(Berlin), and (1917) accepted a professorship 
Dr. Willstaetter 
was seventy years old at the time of his death. 


Federal Polytechnie 


Kaiser Chemistry Institute 


at the University of Munich. 


Coming Events 

ForTY-ONE aspects of the war will be dis- 
cussed by social scientists, who will meet at the 
University of Chicago, August 14-15, for the 
2lst annual Institute of the Society for Social 
Research. Among the speakers will be: Ralph 
Linton, professor of anthropology, Columbia 
University; Donald Slesinger, director of the 
American Film Center; Elmer W. Henderson, 
of the President’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice; A. J. Jaffe, of the War Depart- 
ment’s researeh division; Lucille Kohler, of the 
University of Missouri; and Harry E. Moore, 
professor of sociology, University of Texas. 


Other Items of Interest 


THE American Classical League, which was 
founded at Princeton University after World 
War I as a “protest against the trend toward 
practicalism” and which has had its _head- 
quarters at New York University for the past 
twelve years, has moved to Nashville, where it 


will be housed in the Joint University Library 
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Building. The league’s service bureau has also 
moved to Nashville. It 
of Dorothy Park Latta, who says that the new 
“the 


is under the direction 


location was chosen largely because of 
Clyde 
Latin and Greek, Vanderbilt University,” re 


presence here ot Pharr, professor of 
cently appointed national secretary-treasurer of 


the ACL. 


ville, Miss Latta said, was the housing facilities 


Another reason for locating in Nash 


of the Joint University Library and the fact 
that Nashville is ‘ta cultural center.” 

In News Flashes from Czechoslovakia, it is 
reported that German schools in Slovakia, num 
bering 130 in 1938, increased to 178 in 1940, 
and the number of higher elementary schools 
inereased from eight to 23. Before the estab 
lishment of the Czechoslovak Republie in 19138, 
there were no German schools in Slovakia, and 
under the Republic the number of German 
schools “corresponded exactly to the require 
ments of the German minority.” The notable 


increase, therefore, shows how the political 


winds are blowing. Czech schools were closed 
from December 19 to January 17 because of 
the acute shortage of coal, and it is not yet 
known whether the schools reopened. The com 
mandeering of Czech school buildings for use 
by the German army leaves what are left of the 
Czech schools to an uncertain fate. 

Herpert J. Davis, president, Smith College, 
announced, July 30, that the Navy Department 
will set up a naval-training unit at the college 
to prepare approximately 900 women for com 
missions as ensigns. The unit will be open only 
to college and university women, and the train 
ing will be similar in some respects to that given 
at many of the men’s colleges and universities. 
100, will 


be given over to the group, and the remaining 


Three dormitories, sufficient to house 
500 will be housed in a hotel. The alumnae of 
the college have given the northern half of the 
Alumnae Building for headquarters; the college 
will make available Faunce Hall, containing a 
large lecture room, six ¢lassrooms and a gym 
John M. Green Hall will be used for 


assemblies and evening lectures. 


nasium. 


THE findings of a survey conducted by the 
University of Michigan War Board reveal that 
there are “at least 177 members of the... fae 
ulty who are capable of teaching university 
courses outside of their own fields of special 


} 


zation.” In addition, the survey disclosed that 
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“617 of the 700 faculty members who responded 
are skilled in subjects not ordinarily found in 
the university curriculum which, in many cases, 
There are 44 


represented in the replies of the 177 who 


are important during the war.” 
courses 
indicated they could do teaching in other fields; 
17 fields of special skills or craftsmanship were 
represented in the replies of the 617 other mem- 
bers of the staff. 
determine what skills faculty members have that 


The survey Was made “to 


would enable them to perform services outside 


of the line of their regular teaching duties.” 


Shorter Paper 
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KENYON COLLEGE (Gambier, Ohio), has an- 
nounced a new course, Introduction to Military 
Science, designed to provide instruction and 
rr 
The 


course, which covers a period of five weeks, 


practice in some basic military essentials. 


includes work in marksmanship, combat swin- 


ming, chemical warfare, photography, map- 


reading, and military tactics. Films used for 
visual review of tacties, combat drill, and bay- 
onet drill are lent to the college by Fort Hayes, 
and are the same films that are used by the 


Army in training centers. 





PRISON EDUCATION AND THE 
SOUND FILM 


ATTENTION to the edueational needs of cor- 
rectional-institution inmates seems to have gone 
through several stages of development in the 
United States. 


hard 


reeconditioners of 


First, there was the period when 
stripes, labor, silence and solitude were 


the prime social offenders. 


Then came that era of enlightenment when a 
few unsuccessful attempts were made by prison 
chaplains to provide a limited amount of formal 
academic instruetion. This was followed by the 
initiation of trade courses and the introduction 
of college and university correspondence work 
for a few prisoners. However, as late as 1930, 
MacCormick found that no correctional institu- 
tion in the country had a well formulated educa- 
tional program as an integral part of its rou- 
tine.? 

After MaeCormick’s study, the New York 
State Department of Correction launched an 
experimental educational project at its Elmira 
reformatory. This proved to be successful and 
aroused the interest of educators and penologists 
alike. In 1933, Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
appointed a commission of edueators and prison 
officials to see what might be done toward apply- 
ing the findings of the Elmira experiment to the 
educational needs of the state’s other corree- 
tional institutions. 


The report of the New York commission? was 


1A. MaecCormick, ‘‘The Edueation of Adult 
New York: National Society of Penal 


Prisoners. 43 


Information, 1931, 


an extremely scholarly study. It defined the 
basic ultimate aim of correctional-institution 
education as that of social and economic re- 
habilitation of inmates. It reeognized that to 
achieve this there must be a well-rounded, inte- 
grated program of activities likely to arouse the 
interests and efforts of inmates. It also con- 
tended that such a program should provide 
inmates with the techniques, knowledges and 
understandings necessary for the maintenance 
of a desirable standard of self-sustaining eco- 
nomic and social living upon release. 

Five types of instructional activities were 
recommended: (1) vocational training; (2) 
study of modern social and eeconomie problems 
to bring about a better understanding of social 
institutions and group living; (3) activities to 
develop acceptable proficiency in essential aca- 
demic skills, including the 3 R’s; (4) stimula- 
tion of interest in wholesome leisure-time ac- 
tivities; (5) development of ability to live har- 
moniously as a member of a co-operative group. 

These five major recommendations doubtless 
have influenced prison edueation to a significant 
extent. Roucek* suecessfully tried motion pie- 
tures as a means of vitalizing Sunday lectures 
on human geography in a Pennsylvania institu- 


tion. Morse* deseribes the increased efforts of 





2“*Report to His Excellency Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman from the Commission for the Study of 
Edueational Problems of Penal Institutions for 
Youth.’’ (Legislative Document No. 71). Albany, 
IN./%.., 1087. 

3 J. S. Roueek, SCHOOL AND Society, 42: 199-200, 
August 10, 1935. 
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the federal and state governments to eliminate 
illiteracy among the nation’s some two hun- 
dred thousand prisoners, and the part played 
by university-extension services. The American 
Prison Association devoted its entire first Year- 
book to the matter of correctional education.® 
Suggested areas of prison curriculum develop- 
ment were: Problems of American Life; Eco- 
nomie Public Welfare; The 


Consumer; Money and Banking; Power, Light, 


Reconstruction ; 


Communieation and Transportation; Labor; 
General Political Problems; National Political 
Problems; State and Loeal Political Problems. 

During 1939, two other significant publiea- 
tions appeared. Wallack and his colleagues® 
directed attention to the need for course devel- 
opment in the social studies, history, geography 
and general science; mental hygiene, health and 
physical education; recreational pursuits; art 
and musie, and general cultural development, 
and classes for the mentally retarded. Kendall’ 
made an excellent contribution in the form of 
recomimendations on the organization and teach- 
ing of the social studies in prisons. 

Subsequent reports continue to indicate a 
broader understanding of prison education 
needs beyond trade instruction and the elimina- 
tion of illiteracy. The University of Wisconsin 
advoeates courses in group living, English, li- 
brary opportunities, and voeational training.® 
Objectives in twenty federal 
affecting about 18,000 inmates inelude the re- 
moval of common-school deficiencies, opportuni- 
ties for cultural and general education, indus- 
trial and vocational training and avoeational, 
recreational and leisure-time pursuits.? Cali- 
fornia’s San Quentin—Amerieca’s largest prison 
—reports a steadily expanding vocational pro- 


some prisons 


gram, and grade-school, high-school and college 


courses, supplemented by offerings from the ex- 





4C. K. Morse, National University Extension 
Association Proceedings, 1938, pp. 120-126. 

5 American Prison Association, ‘Correctional 
Education To-day.’’ First Yearbook. The Asso- 
ciation, 135 East 15th St., New York, N. Y., 1939. 

6 W. M. Wallack and others, ‘‘ Education Within 
Prison Walls.’’ New York: Bureau of Publica 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. 

7G. M. Kendall, ‘‘Organization and Teaching of 
the Social Studies in Correctional Institutions.’’ 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1939. 

8 University of Wisconsin Extension Division. 
‘Adult Education Program for Prisoners.’’ Madi- 
son: 1940. 

9 School Life, 25: 172-173, March, 1940. 
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tension division of the state university.'? Basie 
vocational courses characterize the offerings of 
the Texas Prison System, and include structural 
engineering, electrical welding, plumbing, radio, 
refrigeration, building trades, animal and poul- 
try husbandry, dairying and _ horticulture.” 
Many other correctional institutions likewise 
are modifying their programs to offer eduea- 
tional opportunities to their charges. 
Regarding materials and methods, it is reeog- 
nized from the outset that there can be no one 
for all 
ticularly in prisons. 


best method learning situations, par- 
Individualized instruction, 
group discussions, independent study, instrue- 
tion sheets, lectures, visual aids, readings and 
other devices should be adapted to the instrue- 
tional problems at hand. However, it is ap 
parent that sound films, especially those pre- 
pared for teaching purposes, can make avail- 
able and vitalize many kinds of learning ex 
periences which prisoners otherwise would be 
unable to have. Distance, seasons, reading abil- 
ity, limitations of unaided vision and hearing, 
time, physical and equipment requirements and 
the vastness of knowledge restrict the kind and 
amount of learning which can take place even 
in the free classroom.'” 

A quarter of a century of research on the 
effectiveness of motion-picture materials of in- 
struction should leave no doubt as to the value 
of such media. Motion pictures when used in- 
telligently can impart more factual informa 
tion; bring about longer retention; develop 
better relationship understandings; stimulate 
pupil description, explanation, analytical think 
ing, imagination, and interest, and help the 
mentally retarded acquire more understand 
ings.'3 In addition, the sound film can provide 
more life-like situations, overcome reading re 
quirements, lower the age level at which selected 
concepts can be taught, extend curriculum offer- 
ings and stimulate correct speech and vocabu- 
lary development. 

So much for the advantages of educational 
Now, what kinds of films suit 


In suggest- 


motion pictures. 
able for prison use are available? 


10H, A. Shuder, New Era, 21: 9-12, January, 


12H, A. Gray, Educational Method, 17: 60-64, 
November, 1937. 
13 CO, F. Hoban, ‘‘ Motion Pictures in Edueation.’’ 


New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1937, Part V. 
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ing the following program the writer is aware 


if other films which also have merit. However, 


all of the following have been produced spe 


cifically for educational purposes and fall into 


rroups Which obviously are in harmony with 
the curriculu inits recommended by the fore 
roing studies. The contribution which these $4 
films can make to a properly conducted eduea 
tional pr m in correctional institutions seems 
positive Che filn were produced in eollabora- 
tion with outstanding subject-matter specialists 
in many American colleges and universities. A 
tudy guide accompantles each film. Ten units 
or groups of films are suggested. 


Unit 1. ‘‘How America Came To Be’’ (10 


films). A Planter of Colonial Virginia, Flatboat 

en of the Frontier, Pioneers of the Plains, West- 
vard Movement, Kentucky Pioneers, Life in Old 
Louisiana, Development of Transportation, Devel 
op! nt of Comimnunieat on, Growth of Cities, Indus 


trial Revolution. 

Unit 2. ‘‘Human Geography’’ (11 films). 
Navajo Indians, Alaska, Land of Mexico, People 
of Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, People 


of Hawaii, People of Western China, The Watussi 





of Africa. 

Unit 3. ‘‘America at Work’’ (11 films). Shell 
Fishing, N England Fishermen, The Wheat 
Ka ! The Corn Farmer, Irrigation Farming, 
The Truck Farmer, The Cattleman, The Orange 
Grower, Seience and Agriculture, The Machine 


Maker, Chemistry and a Changing World. 
Unit 4. ‘‘Problems of Modern Living’’ (8 


films). Our Earth, Shelter, Clothing, Conservation 
of Resources, Water Power, City Water Supply, 
Defending the City’s Health, Arteries of the City. 

Unit 5. ‘‘Health and Hygiene’’ (7 films). 


Mechanisms of Breathing, The Heart and Cirecula- 
tion, Eyes and Their Care, Foods and Nutrition, 
Posture and Exercise, Body Defenses Against Dis 
ease, First Aid. 

Unit 6. ‘*‘Arts and Crafts’’ (6 films). Metal 
Craft, Pottery Making, Plastie Art, Arts and Crafts 
of Mexico, Furniture Craftsmen, The Modern Litho- 
grapher 
Unit 7. ‘‘Popular Seienee’’ (17 films). Plant 


Growth, Leaves, Seed Dispersal, Plant Traps, The 


heborte . . . 


Snapping Turtle, The Honey Bee, The House Fly, 
The Earth in Motion, The Work of Rivers, The 
Work of the Atmosphere, Volcanoes in Action, 
Simple Machines, Electrostaties, Fundamentals of 
Acousties, Thermodynamics, Aerodynamies, (The- 
ory of Flight), Aerodynamics, (Problems of 
Flight). 

Unit 8. ‘‘Musie’’ (5 films). The String Choir, 
The Woodwind Choir, The Brass Choir, The Per- 
cussion Group, The Symphony Orchestra. 

Unit 9. ‘‘Athletics’’ (for men), (4 films). 
Dashes, Hurdles and Relays, Weight Events, Jumps 
and Pole Vault, Distanee Races. 

Unit 10. ‘‘Child Psychology’’ (for women), (4 
films). Posture and Locomotion, Thirty-Six Weeks 
Behavior Day, Learning and Growth, Early Social 
Behavior. 

Obviously, if optimal benefits are to be real- 
ized from the films, they should be available 
whenever needed by individual institutions. 
The most practical way of realizing this is to 
have the films owned by the agency administer- 
ing each state’s prison affairs. They may be 
distributed by that ageney or by an already 
established film-library service, such as_ that 
offered by some state college or university. 
A separate film library should be maintained by 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons to service in- 
stitutions under its jurisdiction. 

The films may be sent out on requisition by 
correctional institutions. On their arrival they 
should be previewed and plans made for adapt- 
ing their showings to local needs. They may 
best be studied by small groups. However, 
where no other provisions are at present pos- 
sible, they may be profitably screened for 
auditorium groups. Showings of the films, fol- 
lowed by discussions, readings and other asso- 
ciated study activities, will widen prison hori- 
zons immensely and be a helpful factor in 
achieving the aims of a modern correctional 
institution’s educational program. 

H. A. Gray 

DIRECTOR OF FIELD STUDIES, 

ERPI CLASSROOM FILMs, INC., 
New York, N. Y. 





THE COLLEGE STUDENT AND THE 
ARMED FORCES 


THE maintenance (for the time being) of the 





age of twenty as the lower limit of liability for 


Selective Service; the acceleration of college 


programs to make possible the completion of 
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standard four-year curricula in a year-round 
sequence ol three vears or less; and the installa- 
tion of reserve-corps plans by the armed forces 
whereby quotas of college students may join the 
forees in inactive status and continue in college 
for some time thereafter—these are some of the 
principal present factors to be considered in 
adjusting eolleze work to the war’s demands. 

If the Selective Service age must be lowered 
to eighteen or nineteen, as is anticipated, the 
operation of the reserve-corps plans for college 
tend to 


drastic decimation of the 


students will prevent any immediate 


male enrollment in 
institutions of higher education. The continu 
ously developing policies of the Selective Ser 
vice system with regard to occupational defer 
ment of suecessful students in training for 
critical occupations is also a growing factor in 
the situation. 

Of importance, too, are the continuation for 
the current fiscal vear (albeit on a reduced basis) 
of the NYA student-work program in colleges 
and high schools and the recent appropriation 
by Congress of a modest sum for a new system 
of limited loans to necessitous students pursuing 
studies in accelerated college programs in fields 
in which shortages of trained personnel are 
present or in the offing. 

To a great extent the future development of 
all the foregoing policies will be under the aegis 
of the War Manpower Commission through its 
Professional and Technical Employment and 
Training Division, whose chief is Edward C. 
Elliott, veteran president of Purdue University. 

This article is concerned only with the plans 
currently in effeet, under which it is contem- 
plated that the armed services will have con- 
tinuously in the nation’s colleges a reservoir of 
young men officially enrolled in the services and 
subject to eall to active duty as the exigencies of 
war may require, but with the expectation that 
all who are suecessful as students will be per 
mitted to continue their studies to graduation or 
at least nearly to that point, before donning uni 
forms and going to active duty at military or 
naval stations. 

These plans inelude (1) a limited number of 
avenues in which students (chiefly medical stu- 
dents) may aecept commissions while in college 
and continue in inactive status until the com- 
pletion of their studies; (2) the broadly con- 
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ceived Army Enlisted Reserve Corps in colleges, 
Knlisted 
(3) the Naval Reserve col 


which includes the Army Air Forees 
Reserve in colleges; 
lege plan, similar in seope, embracing Naval 
Reserve Classes V-1, V—5 (Naval Aviation), and 
V-7; (4) the Marine Corps Candidates’ Class 
for Commission in colleges; and (5) other dis 
erete avenues, including the Electronies Train 
ing Group of the Army Signal Corps, student 
applieants for U. S. Coast Guard eadetships, 


and opportunities for graduate trainees in 
meteorology at a limited number of designated 
institutions. 

The Civilian Pilot Training program, a well 
known adjunct to many colleges, will operate 
during the present fiscal year on the accelerated 
seale, in which virtually all trainees will be mem 
bers of the Army or Navy enlisted reserve 
groups, and the training will be full-time for all 
Army CPT trainees and for three fourths of the 
Navy CPT trainees. Only about one fourth of 
the Navy CPT trainees take 


“extracurricular” CPT courses, with which they 


will part-time 
ean earry college academie work concurrently. 
Acceptance of Commission While in College. 
Medical students, and pre-medical students who 
are accepted matriculants at approved medical 
colleges, may apply for commissions as second 
lieutenants in the Medical Administrative Corps, 
with the expectation, if commissioned, of being 
continued in inactive status until completion of 
the medical course and one year’s internship 
During the year of internship they are expected 
to apply for commissions as first leutenants, 
Medieal Corps, and be ealled to active duty in 
that grade. Commissions as second lieutenants 
on inactive status are now similarly available to 
students of dentistry and of veterinary medicine 
Class “A” 


aceredited dental colleges, and pre-medical or 


Students in medieal eolleges or in 
pre-dental students who have been aecepted for 


the next entering elass in such colleges, may 
apply for commissions as provisional ensigns 
in the Naval Reserve, expecting to complete the 
medieal or dental course, including a year of 
internship for the medical students, except for a 
few who may be accepted as acting assistant 
surgeons for intern training on active duty. All 
who qualify are expected to become lieutenants 
(junior grade) upon completion of internship, 


and go to aetive duty in that grade. 
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Students in engineering at accredited institu- 
tions who attained junior status on or before 
April 15, 1942, may apply for eommissions as 


probationary ensigns, Naval Reserve, in appro- 


priate classifications, with expectation of eom- 
pleting the four-year course before donning 
uniforms for active duty. A limited number of 
tudents well advanced in college courses in 
business administration, accounting, or related 
fields may similarly apply for commissions in 


the Supply Corps only. Each of the fifteen 
Naval Distriet Headquarters has a Director of 
Naval Officer Procurement in charge of these 
matters, 

Enlistment While in College. (a) The Army 
Enlisted Reserve and Naval Reserve Classes 
V-1, V-5, and V-7. Universities, colleges, 


Junior colleges, and institutions of comparable 


erade, if listed as institutions of higher eduea- 
tion by the U.S. Office of Edueation, are eligible 
to participate in the Army Enlisted Reserve 
progral Such institutions are likewise eligible 
for the Navy Class V-1 Accredited College Pro- 
gram upon formulating an appropriate two-year 
curriculum for students in Naval Reserve Class 
V1 and having it approved by the Navy De- 
partment, 

The War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment are co-operating in the installation of both 
reserve plans, and quotas of students (numbers 
permitted to be enlisted) are being assigned to 
participating institutions for both the Army and 
Navy programs by the Army Corps Area Head- 
quarters in each of the nine Corps Areas. 

\rmy Reserve enlistments will be effected by 
the protessor ol military science and tactics in 
institutions having ROTC units, and all other 
participating institutions will designate some 
protessor or administrative officer as armed- 
forees adviser who will be in touch with Army 
and Navy authorities to arrange for the enlist- 
ment of quotas of qualified students in the Army 
and Navy reserve plans. 

{ir Forces Enlisted Reserve. This 


is one element in the Army Enlisted Reserve 


(bh) trp 


plan. Quotas of students aged 18 to 26, in- 
clusive, who meet the physical tests and other 
requirements may enlist in the Air Forees En- 
listed Reserve Corps and ask for deferred duty, 
with expectation of continuing on inactive status 


as long as they maintain good scholastic standing 


until graduation or withdrawal from college, 


unless sooner ordered to active duty by direction 
of the Secretary of War. 

Those failing to pass a qualifying educational 
examination which must be taken not later than 
the end of the second calendar year in college, or 
dropping out of college at any time, or unable 
to meet the qualifications for Aviation Cadets 
at time of eall to active duty, will go to active 
duty as enlisted men in the Air Forces. Sue- 
cessful candidates will be appointed Aviation 
Cadets and go to active duty for training as such, 
to become second lieutenants in the Army Air 
Forces. 

(c) Army Enlisted Reserve for Branches 
Other than the Air Forces. Quotas of students 
in each of the four college classes may enlist in 
the Army Enlisted Reserve and ask for deferred 
duty. All in the lower two classes will take a 
qualifying educational examination not later 
than the end of the second year in college, and 
upon failure in this examination, or upon drop- 
ping out of college, will be ordered to active 
duty as enlisted men in the Army, provided they 
have no valid eause for further deferrment. 

Those who continue to graduation in college 
will then be ordered to active duty with the 
branch of the Army for’ which they are best 
qualified and will take the normal course of 
basic training as enlisted men, and thereafter, if 
qualified, be ordered to the appropriate officer- 
candidate school, from which, if suecessful, they 
will be commissioned second lieutenants. 

Students especially qualified for necessary ad- 
vanced study, researeh work, or as faculty re- 
placements may be recommended by the institu- 
tional authorities to continue their studies 
beyond graduation; and upon approval by the 
War Department such students will be con- 
tinued in inactive status in the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps. All members of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps are subject to call to active duty at any 
time by the Secretary of War if the necessity ot 
war demands. 

(d) Naval Reserve Class V-1 Accredited Col- 
lege Program. Quotas of students aged at least 
17 and less than 26 and not above sophomore 
standing may enlist in Naval Reserve Class V—1. 
Not later than the end of the second calendar 
year in college they will take a qualifying edu- 
cational examination. Quotas of those standing 
highest in this examination will be transferred 
(still in inactive status) to Naval Reserve Class 
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V—5 (Naval Aviation), and Class V-7. Others 
will be permitted to complete their first two 
calendar years in college, after which they will 
be ordered to active duty as enlisted men in the 
Navy. Those dropping out of college at any 
time will likewise be ordered to active duty. 

Those selected for transfer to V-5 will con 
tinue in college for from a few months up to a 
year before being called to active duty as Naval 
Aviation Cadets for from 9 to 12 months as such, 
to become ensigns, Naval Reserve, or second 
lieutenants, Marine Corps Reserve, for active 
duty in naval aviation. Those selected for trans- 
fer to V-7 will continue in college to graduation 
and thereafter go to active duty for one month 
as seamen to be followed, if successful, by three 
months as midshipmen in training to become 
ensigns (deck or engineering officers) for active 
duty in the Navy. 

(e) Naval Reserve Classes V-—5 and V-7. 
Class V-5 (Naval Aviation) is also open to 
direct enlistment by qualified students between 
their 15th and 27th birthdays, and such men will 
have a reasonable expectation of not being 
called to active duty until the end of the college 
vear current at the time of their enlistment. 

Class V-7 (Deck or Engineering) will also be 
open to direct enlistment until November 1, 1942, 
hy qualified seniors who were never eligible for 
V—1, and likewise by a limited number of recent 
college graduates. 

Marine Corps Candidates’ Class for Com- 

ission. The Marine Corps Reserve will enlist 
limited quotas of qualified students in all four 
college classes and college graduates within age- 
limits specified separately for each class. Under- 
graduate applicants must be taking courses 
leading to the degrees of B.A., B.S., any 
engineering degree, B.Ed., B.Ph., B.Bus.Adm., 
B.Com.Sei., B.Jour., or LL.B. (if preceded by 
two years pre-law). 

It is contemplated that they will continue in 
college until receipt of the degree, after which 
they will go to active duty as privates, first 
class, for three months. Reeommended eandi- 
dates will then be appointed second lieutenants 
and given further intensive active-duty training 
as officers. Unsuccessful candidates will be 
transferred or discharged at the discretion of 
the commandant of the Marine Corps. 

Electronics Training Group of the Army 
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Signal Corps. Independent of the broad Army 
Enlisted Reserve program in colleges is the 
plan for juniors and seniors in college engaged 
in the study of electrical engineering or elee 
tronic physics in any of some 42 participating 
institutions. Such students may apply to the 
Chief Signal Officer, U. S. Army, for enlistment 
in the Enlisted Section, Eleetronies Training 
Group. If accepted, they will be deferred from 
active duty until the date of the completion of 
their college courses, when sueccesstul candidates 
will be commissioned second lieutenants in the 
Signal Corps Aireratt Warning Service. 

Enlistment in U. S. Coast Guard Reserve. 
Apart from the several Naval Reserve plans 
already mentioned is the willingness of the U.S. 
Coast Guard Reserve to consider applications 
from men entering upon their senior year in 
college, with intent to keep such men in inactive 
status until graduation. Thereafter they will 
be ealled to active duty for one month as ap 
prentice seamen, to be followed, if suecessful, by 
appointment as cadets for two to three months 
of training at the U. S. Coast Guard Aeademy 
leading to commissions as ensigns, Coast Guard 
Reserve, and assignment to active duty as 
officers. 

Those failing to qualify for eadetships or com 
missions will be ordered home and discharged, or, 
upon their own request, continued in the en 
listed Coast Guard Reserve. Applicants should 
be such as will have upon graduation a bache 
lor’s degree and a record including at least one 
semester of trigonometry in high school or col 
lege and at least one additional semester of 
college mathematies. 

General Considerations. Students enlisted or 
commissioned in any of the foregoing services 
receive no uniforms and no service pay while in 
inactive status. With few exceptions as noted, 
there are no narrowly specified curricular pre 
scriptions which they must follow. 

The powers of the President and of the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
are such that members of the armed forees on 
inactive status may be called to active duty 
sooner than contemplated, if the exigencies of 
war require. The various lengths of deferment 
from active duty are as contemplated under 
present policies. There is no liability for Selee 
tive Service from and after the day of taking the 
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RDETTE, FRANKLIN L. Education for Citizenship. 
Pp. 13 American Council on Publie Affairs, 
2153 Florida Ave., Washington. 1942. 

A comprehensive discussion of the objectives, activi 
ties, and techniques of the many group agencies out- 
of the formal edueational system that seek in 
own way to promote educational ideals 


side 


their 


EDWARD S. Teacher Education in a De- 
mocracy at War. Pp. vii+118. Prepared for 
the Commission on Teacher Education and pub- 
lished by ACE, Washington. 1942. 
Dr. Evenden emphasizes the profound role that edu- 
cation must play in such a war as the one in which 
we are now engaged, and even more in the period 
that lies beyond He aims to show how education 
may be weakened unless we avoid mistakes made 
during the last war, and are warned and guided by 
British experience then as well as during the past 


VENDEN, 


75¢. 


few years. He recommends a program for this coun 
try for adoption during the war but with implica- 
tions for the critical years to follow 
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Histo Graph of Colonial 


North America. Edueational Resarch Bureau, 
1321 M St., NW, Washington. 1942. 25¢. 
Wall chart in colors, 17’ x 22’. 

e 


SIFFIN, LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROBERT A. (editor). 
School of the Citizen Soldier (Civilian Defense 
Edition). Pp. xvii+558. Illustrated. D. Apple 
ton-Century. 1942. $2.40. 

Adapted from the educational program of the See 
ond Army, this book tells briefly and interestingly 
What every American ought to know about his coun 
try: its geographical environment, constitutional 
development military history, the evolution — of 
its foreign policy, its economic problems, military 
and naval organization, and the characteristics of 
its enemies, Germany and Japan, and their methods 


of waging war It summarizes the events which 
brought the United States into World War II 
and makes clear the principles for which America 


stands and for which she is fighting. In addition, it 
aims to answer many vital questions, such as those 
relating to the sources of raw materials, minerals, 
and foodstuffs What are now the Nation's “life 
lines’? What brought about America’s expansion in 
the Pacific? What is the Monroe Doctrine? How 
are the United States Army, Navy, and Marine corps 
organized, and how do they function? What are the 
duties of officers and enlisted men? How good are 
the German and Japanese soldiers, and how do they 
fight? H[ow ean propaganda be recognized and com 
bated ? 
e 


(prepared by). ‘‘ Certification 
of Teachers in Iowa—A Statistical Summary of 
Certification, Supply, Demand, and Employment 
of Teachers in Iowa, 1941, and a Review of 
Teacher Certification Records, 1937-1941.’’ Bul 
letin, No. 22, State of Iowa Board of Edueational 


Examiners. Pp. 22. Published by the board, 
Des Moines. 1942. 
e 
Latin American Backgrounds—A Bibliography. Pp. 
48. NEA. 1941. 25¢. 
Aanotated., 
e 





Procedures for Conducting Local Wartime Business 


United States Department of 
1942. For copies ad- 


Clinies. Pp. &. 


Commerce, Washington. 


dress H. T. Horde, U. 8S. Department of Labor. 
One in a series of bulletins designed for self-help 
to business. 
e 
Roy, VINCENT A. (directed by). Art Education 
Alert! Pp. 47. Illustrated. Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1942. 


a 
> 


~— 


TINSLOW, LEON LOYAL. 


A wartime program for art. 
e 


Art in Elementary Edu- 
cation (McGraw-Hill Series in Education). Pp. 
xiv + 294. Illustrated. MeGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Ine., New York. 1942. $2.75. 

The author deals with art in the elementary school 
as a means to integrative living as well as to cur- 
riculum integration, by promoting art as an impor- 
tant phase of life in a democracy. The book aims to 
enrich the elementary-school curriculum through sug 
gested procedures that may appropriately be carried 


on in connection with the social studies, science, 
and English. 

e 
Tour Wings. Pp. 32. Illustrated. United Air 


Lines, Chicago. 1942. 

Information on air travel. Free to any teacher or 
school librarian who wishes to use it for educational 
purposes. 











